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Summary 


Despite the proliferation of interest in the subjects of secrecy and esotericism 
throughout popular culture, media and entertainment, these phenomena have only 
recently begun to be treated seriously by historians of religions. In this essay, I 
suggest a new way of looking at esotericism by engaging in a comparative, cross- 
cultural analysis, and by looking in particular at its social and political implications. 
Specifically, I compare two traditions—the Srividya school of Indian Tantra, and the 
Rectified Scottish Rite of French Freemasonry—juxtaposing and analogically relating 
them in order to shed new light on both. Contrary to many popular conceptions, I 
argue that esotericism is by no means primarily a “counter-cultural” or “subversive” 
phenomenon, rather, it is very often an elitist phenomenon, the province of highly 
educated, affluent and powerful intellectuals, who wish, not to undermine existing 
social structures, but rather subtly to reinforce them, or else to bend and reshape 
them according to their own interests. This essay examines three primary strategies 
employed by the Tantrics and Masons: 1) the creation of a new social space or private 
sphere, which promises “equality” and liberation for all classes, while at the same 
time constructing new and more rigid hierarchies; 2) a hermeneutical strategy, which 
appropriates the authority of traditional scriptures, while at the same time asserting 
the superiority of esoteric exegesis; 3) a ritual strategy, which creates a homology 
between the body of the initiate, the hierarchy of the cosmos and the hierarchy of 
the esoteric sect, inscribing the individual into the body of the order, and inscribing 
the order onto the human body. 


It is perhaps only fitting that the phenomenon of "esotericism" 
should remain one of the most-persistent and pervasive, and yet also 
most poorly understood and most frequently distorted, aspects of the 
history of religions. Derived from the Greek term esoteros, esoteri- 
cism refers to what is “inner” or hidden, what is known only to the 
initiated few, and closed to the majority of mankind in the exoteric 
world.! In the past several years, there appears to have been a grow- 
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ing fascination with the tantalizing regions of the unknown and the 
occult-not only in academic disciplines, but also in popular enter- 
tainment, media or novels such as Foucault's Pendulum. Yet despite 
this growing interest, the subject of esotericism remains poorly un- 
derstood and theoretically confused within the academic community. 

There are, of course, many fine studies on specific esoteric tradi- 
tions, such as the work of Gershom Scholem, Frances Yates, Antoine 
Faivre, André Padoux, and many others on the traditions of Kabbalah, 
Gnosticism, Hermeticism, Tantra, Sufism, and various pre-modern 
"secret societies." Yet what 1s still lacking, I believe, is any broader 
cross-cultural and comparative framework; nor has there been ade- 
quate attention given to the concrete social and political role of the 
esoteric traditions within their historical context.” Among the few 
historians of religions to examine the subject of esotericism cross- 
culturally are Mircea Eliade and Kees Bolle; but on the whole, the 
remarks of both Eliade and Bolle remain disappointingly general, uni- 
versalistic, and largely divorced from social and historical context.? 
Even Antoine Faivre's extensive work on the subject, while proba- 
bly the best that 1s presently available, takes virtually no account of 
the very real social and political contexts in which esoteric traditions 
emerge, and with which they are inextricably intertwined.^ 

In this essay, I wish to suggest a new approach to the phenomenon 
of esotericism by placing it within a cross-cultural framework, and 
by focusing specifically on its socio-political implications. In so do- 
ing, I am by no means suggesting a kind of heavy-handed Marxist 
interpretation; rather, I am simply arguing that, by definition, "se- 
crecy" and "esotericism," have very real and very direct social and 
political implications (i.e., the distinction between those who know 
and those who do not), and that if we ignore these dimensions, we 
are overlooking an extremely significant aspect of this complex phe- 
nomenon. Specifically, I wish to compare two of the world's most 
sophisticated esoteric traditions: the Srividyà school of South In- 
dia Tantra, specifically the school of the 18th century south Indian 
Brahman, Bhäskararäya, and the Rectified Scottish Rite of French 
Freemasonry, founded in Lyons in the 1770s. I have chosen these 
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two examples, first of all, for the pragmatic reason that they are among 
the few esoteric traditions about which we have a reasonable amount 
of reliable primary and secondary textual material. Second, they are 
especially clear illustrations of the esoteric/exoteric dichotomy and 
the Janus-faced attitude which I wish to examine here. 

Most importantly, I will argue against many popular interpretations 
—such as that of Edward Tiryakian and others—which regard eso- 
tericism as a “counter-cultural,” subversive or revolutionary phenom- 
enon. I wish to show on the contrary that esotericism is very often 
an elitist phenomenon: it 1s the province of highly educated, affluent 
and powerful intellectuals, who do not wish to over-throw the existing 
religious and political structures, but rather, either to reinforce them 
or else to bend and reshape them to suit their own private interests. 
As distinguished from the more general category of "secret societies," 
the esoteric tradition is based on a central Janus-faced identity or a 
clear split between the esoteric and exoteric realms: it allows the in- 
dividual to live a seemingly orthodox, traditional, conservative life in 
the outer social world, while at the same time, leading a secret inner 
life, often involving powerful heterodox or even antinomian esoteric 
practices.’ 

Before examining these traditions in detail, I would like first to ad- 
dress two basic methodological issues. First, there is the fundamental 
problem involved in attempting to study a secret organization, a tra- 
dition which practices active dissimulation and intentionally lies to 
outsiders. Here I wish to employ some of the insights of Beryl Bell- 
man, who has criticized most past theories of “secrecy” like that of 
Georg Simmel or Edward Shils.® Following Bellman, I suggest that 
we shift the focus of our analysis away from the “content” or "sub- 
stance" of secrets (which is ultimately unknowable, if indeed, there 
even is one); instead we should turn to the more fruitful question 
of the forms through which they are exchanged—that is, the strate- 
gies and tactics (to use the terms of Pierre Bourdieu) through which 
secrets are concealed and revealed, to whom, in what contexts and 
through what relations of power they are exchanged.? Lamont Lind- 
strom, in his work on the Tanna peoples of the south Pacific, takes 
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this argument yet a step further: using Bourdieu's economic language, 
he suggests that what 1s important about "secrets" 1s not the hidden 
meanings they profess to contain, but rather, the complex “economy 
of exchanges" or the “marketable value" which secrets have as a 
commodity of knowledge and power within a given community.!? 

The second methodological question is, why do a comparison? 
Following J.Z. Smith, I suggest that the value of such a comparison 
is much the same value that we gain from a good metaphor, in Max 
Black's sense of the term: by bringing together and juxtaposing two 
different, previously unrelated things, we can gain new insights into 
both.!! I am by no means searching for some universal archetype 
or deeper identity; rather, I am simply employing comparison as 
a pragmatic tool or heuristic device, which can help us to see new 
things that would otherwise go unnoticed. Nor will I be engaging in a 
simplistic point-for-point comparison of similar doctrine and content; 
again, I wish to shift the basis of comparison away from the level of 
content and instead to that of strategy, or the tactics for manipulating 
these doctrines and practices in relation to specific social or political 
interests. 

This paper will be organized around three primary strategies em- 
ployed by the Srividya Tantrics and the Scottish Rite Masons. First, 
the creation of a new, esoteric social space; second, a hermeneutical 
strategy or a style of reading sacred texts; and third a ritual strategy, 
which is enacted through secret initiation. 


I. Constructing a New Private Sphere: Strategies of 
“Egalitarianism” and Re-Hierarchialization 


The first strategy I will examine here 1s the creation of an alternative 
social sphere: this is a double-edged strategy, which, on the one 
hand, offers the vision of an egalitarian social order, free from all 
hierarchical divisions of class and sex, while on the other hand, it also 
establishes new, more complex and at times more rigid hierarchies of 
authority.!? 

Among the many schools of Indian Tantra, the Srividya or "Aus- 
picious Wisdom" is one of the best known and most powerful.'? This 
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tradition, which emerged during the 7th century in South India, spread 
as far as Kashmir and came to full flowering in the 18th century, is 
distinguished by its specifically orthodox or Vedic (Vaidika) brand 
of Tantrism. It respects the outward, public side of the mainstream 
Brahminical tradition, while at the same time asserting the superior- 
ity of its secret tradition. In fact, as Douglas Brooks has suggested 
in his study of the Srividyà tradition, many South Indian Brahmins 
became especially interested in the rituals of Tantra precisely at a 
time when Brahminical power was being threatened by the rise of 
bhakti and Sankara Vedänta. For Tantra opened up a secret realm in 
which Brahmins could retain their traditional power and privilege, yet 
without losing their orthodox authority in the exoteric social sphere. 
Hence it not only “reinforces the Vedic hierarchy of privilege" but 
also “reorders it to suit the changing situation of classical Hinduism;" 


Tantric ritual and ideology continues to provide a means by which brahman 
society perpetuates the perception of itself as privileged in the midst of radical 
social and economic changes that do not always privilege brahmans.!^ 


Perhaps the greatest name in South Indian Tantra was Bhaskararaya, 
a highly respected, wealthy Brahmin of the mid 18th century, and the 
son of a minister at the court of Bijapur. After studying both the 
Vedas and the Tantras in Varanasi, Bhäskara returned to the South, 
where he was favored by the Maratha King, Seforji of Tañjavür, and 
granted authority over a large village. A prolific writer, he was 
famed for his great knowledge of the Vedas and enjoyed a large and 
wealthy patronage. Yet simultaneously, Bhäskararäya also believed 
that the true essence and inner core of the Vedas was not orthodox tra- 
dition, but rather a body of secret Tantric texts; and he developed an 
ingenious method of esoteric hermeneutical strategies, which serve to 
appropriate the legitimating authority of the Vedas, while at the same 
time, asserting the ultimate superiority of his own Tantric teachings. 
Bhaskararaya himself was an active Tantric practitioner, who engaged 
in secret rituals involving forbidden substances, such as meat, wine 
and sexual intercourse with low class women. 

On the surface, Srividya Tantra might appear to offer a new kind of 
egalitarian, antihierarchical social ideal: it opens its rituals to women, 
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sudras and non twice-born castes, in some cases allowing them to read 
even the most sacred texts of the Veda. Within the secret space of 
the Tantric ritual, there 1s no distinction of caste or sex, for here all 
divisions are transcended in absolute unity: In Bhaskararaya’s words: 
“A slave, a fisherman, a cheat, every living being is the Self of all... 
One who has done what is to be done in all respects, if he leaves his 
body in the house of a butcher or in the holy city of Kasi, there is 
no difference: he is liberated while yet living."!é 

But paradoxically, despite this apparent ideal of ‘equality,’ Bhaska- 
raraya was by no means a revolutionary or a subversive. On the con- 
trary, not only was he a high-class brahman, but he was also very 
much interested in preserving the traditional privileges of brahmini- 
cal religion. If caste hierarchies can be transcended in secret ritual, 
they are enforced and even reinforced on the exoteric level of social 
interaction. Moreover, even though the Tantras proclaim that women 
as well as men have the authority to practice their esoteric rituals, this 
gender equality is actually rather superficial: Idealized in secret ritual, 
women continue to remain subservient and powerless in the rest of 
social life: As Brooks comments, “Women ... are made subordinate 
to males, and their ritual role is ... limited to ... being a partner 
for male adepts.”!’ Much the same may be said for the professed 
equality of castes, and the seeming liberation of low classes: they 
are used primarily as tools to enhance the power of high class tantric 
practitioners in esoteric rites, and rarely find any real equality in the 
world of social interaction. “This egalitarianism does not ... extend 
to the social field,” Padoux comments, “Even though Tantrism is ... 
notable for transgressive practices in violation of caste ... it does not 
appear at all socially egalitarian, and still less revolutionary.”!* The 
Tantric initiate, in short, seeks to maintain a delicate and ingenious 
double-norm. By means of this “dual edged strategy for living in 
both Tantric and Vedic worlds” he can retain his authority and legit- 
imacy in the outer social world, while at the same time cultivating a 
supremely powerful and liberated esoteric identity. 

Despite the obviously vast difference in social and historical con- 
text, I wish to suggest that a very similar strategy is at work in 
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the Rectified Scottish Rite of French Masonry. Although there 1s 
enormous debate over the origins of Freemasonry, most scholars 
agree that it grew out of the guilds of "operative" stone masons in 
17th century Europe. As Frances Yates and David Stevenson have 
shown, sometime in late 17th century England and Scotland, the Ma- 
sonic lodges began to be infiltrated by non-practicing or speculative 
masons—largely aristocrats and high bourgeoisie, who sought, and 
often purchased, the prestige that came with being a member of the 
brotherhood. Having bought their way into the older guild structure, 
this socially ambitious group of Enlightenment gentry and wealthy 
bourgeoisie transformed it according to their own interests.!? In her 
study of Masonry and European politics, Margaret Jacob follows the 
lead of Jürgen Habermas, arguing that the lodge became one of the 
most powerful new “social spaces" of the Enlightenment: it opened 
up a new social sphere, beyond the bounds of ordinary society, for 
the free interaction of learned and wealthy men. But the new specu- 
lative lodges, Jacob concludes, were inherently Janus-faced: on one 
hand, they were a primary vehicle for the rising new intellectuals 
of the Enlightenment in their quest for social power; they helped to 
cultivate the values of the Enlightenment, “to civilize, to teach man- 
ners, to augment the harmony of civil society.” But on the other 
hand, they were also a means of reinforcing the traditional privileges 
of wealthy aristocrats of the Ancien Régime—privileges which were 
being threatened more and more toward the end of the 18th century.”° 

In the late 18th century, particularly in France, the speculative 
lodges began to incorporate an increasing amount of magical and 
occult symbolism, drawn from the esoteric traditions of Kabbalah, 
Hermeticism, Templar lore, alchemy and Rosicrucianism. The full 
flowering of this mystical-magical side occurred in the highly ornate, 
ritualized orders of The Grand Lodge of France, The Grand Orient 
and above all the various Scottish Rites.? Among the many Scottish 
Rites—which have little whatever to do with Scotland—one of the 
most sophisticated was the Rectified Scottish Rite. As Faivre and Le 
Forestier have shown, the Rectified Scottish Rite was founded in the 
1760's by a group of high bourgeoisie and aristocrats in Lyons, and 
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inspired by a mysterious Jewish convert to Catholicism named Mar- 
tinez de Pasqually (b. 17277). With his complex mixture of Jewish 
Kabbalah, alchemy and Masonic lore, Pasqually professed to reveal 
the true inner secret of the Christian tradition, which had been covered 
over and distorted by the priesthood of the Catholic Church; he then 
created his own esoteric brotherhood, known as the Élus Coens (from 
the Hebrew, cohen, or priest).? Pasqually's teachings were later con- 
tinued by his greatest disciples, Louis-Claude de Saint Martin and 
Jean Baptist Willermoz, the founder of the rectified Scottish Rite, 
which flourished in Lyons, Bourdeaux, and Marseilles. Disgusted 
with the frivolity and lack of discipline in the lodges of his day, 
Willermoz set out to construct a reformed, re-organized Order—le 
Rite Écossais Rectifié—which would convey the “rare and important 
truths" and esoteric doctrines" veiled behind Masonic symbols.? 


The following of the Rectified Rite was primarily a mixture of 
upper middle class and aristocratic members—an exclusive circle of 
"nobles, officers, clergy and prosperous bourgeoisie," who formed an 
“elite religion reserved for aristocrats” distinguished from the “reli- 
gion of the masses."^* Saint-Martin, for example, came from a very 
wealthy aristocratic family, and had enjoyed a prestigious career in 
the military. Willermoz, on the other hand, was born a petit bour- 
geois merchant, with little social status; however as his biographer 
Alice Joly points out, he found in the esoteric world of Masonry and 
secret initiation an immense new source of status and prestige. For 
he was now the possessor of an ancient and priceless body of secret 
knowledge, which was in fact very highly esteemed in the eyes of the 
French upper classes and aristocracy of his time. “A very powerful 
idea had captured him: the prestige of Masonic secrecy. The silence 
that guarded each of its institutions seemed to conceal a deposit of 
important, and therefore desirable, knowledge.’*® Not only was he 
patronized by Charles of Hesse, Ferdinand of Brunswick and other 
powerful European princes; but more importantly, after the French 
Revolution had destroyed his previous wealth, it was largely his es- 
oteric knowledge and Masonic prestige which allowed Willermoz to 
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rebuild his status in Lyonnais society. By the end of his life, Willer- 
moz was one of the most respected figures in Lyons. 


It is surprising that this ... merchant in silks ... was not distinguished by his 
importance in industry or by his social activities, but by his knowledge of occult 
doctrines and by the important role he would play in the Masonic secret societies 
of the 18th century.?? 


As Le Forestier suggests, Willermoz, like other members of es- 
oteric circles of his day, was thus able to live a kind of “double 
life"—on the one hand, a prosperous merchant and a devout Chris- 
tian, well-respected in his community, and on the other hand, a master 
of arcane and occult knowledge, highly respected within a hidden, 
esoteric and elite brotherhood: 


Willermoz was a curious person because of a double nature which he had as- 
sumed since youth... This merchant of silk garments was to most citizens a 
well known businessman, upright in his affairs, handsomely enriched by his 
commerce, an excellent Christian... But there were also ... Masons who knew 
him to be a very learned Brother, the chief of a group which was important 
because of the mysterious knowledge it cultivated.78 


The writings and rituals of the Scottish Rite, like most Masonic 
literature, are filled with the rhetoric of equality, universal broth- 
erhood, and liberty from all class distinctions. This 1s one reason 
that Freemasonry has often been accused— generally falsely—of col- 
laboration in the French Revolution and other subversive activities. 
"Cosmopolitanism and natural equality are the obligatory themes of 
all the harangues of the lodges.”*? Willermoz, in particular, wished to 
restore the true "Masonic humanitarianism, mystical fraternity, and 
charity,’ which he believed was at the heart of the Scottish Rite. 
In Masonic rhetoric, the lodge brings together the most noble and 
the most humble, the highest class and the lowest, uniting social 
extremes. 


Freemasonry ... is a universal alliance of enlightened men, united to work for 
the perfection of humanity. .. It is not a religion in the strict sense of the word. 
But more than any other institution its effect is to unite men.?0 
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(Indeed, we may note that some of the French orders of the late 18th 
century even began to allow women to join their ranks, proclaiming 
the equality of both sexes within the sacred space of the lodge).*! 

However, despite this rhetoric of harmony and unity, the lodges 
were usually far from egalitarian. The members of the Rectified Scot- 
tish Rite were in fact quite conservative in their political views, and 
many of them, like Saint-Martin, openly opposed the French Revolu- 
tion, which destroyed their elite social and financial status. Willermoz 
himself suffered terribly from the horrors of the Revolution, which 
destroyed both his material prosperity and much of the esoteric tra- 
dition he had sought to construct: "the Revolution overturned his 
life, destroyed the lodges, decimated the Masons;" indeed, “he had 
suffered enough during the Terror to remain a faithful member of the 
Ancien Régime under the Restoration"? 

Contrary to any sort of democratic ideal, the Scottish Rite is a 
clear illustration of a theme common to all the lodges: the love of 
hierarchy, reverence for superior authority and elaborate systems of 
promotions and advancements. As Le Forestier remarks, there is lit- 
tle basis for the idea that the French lodges promoted a revolutionary 
spirit in politics or an abolition of social barriers; "on the contrary, the 
French lodges were—in the full sense of the word—conservative both 
politically and religiously.” Far from being on the forefront of liberal 
democratic politics, they were on the contrary much more commonly 
rooted in the hierarchies of the Ancien Régime. "French freemasonry 
reveals a movement dominated by aristocrats... The French aristoc- 
racy had more privileges to protect, more at stake in any reformist 
vision of a new social order than almost any other elite in western 
Europe." The Masonic writings are filled, moreover, with disdain 
for the ignorant masses outside of their elite brotherhood—called “the 
profane" or the vile common populace. (Indeed, it appears that even 
those lodges which included women within their ranks did so only in 
order to refute the charges of homosexuality which were frequently 
aimed at them by their critics.) As Jacob concludes, "Although they 
spoke of all brothers as equal this did not obviate the role the lodges 
played as places that replicated hierarchy;" 
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Fraternal binding obscured the social divisions and the inequities of rank and de- 
gree endemic to the lives of men who embraced ‘equality’ and ‘liberty.’ In mak- 
ing social divisions less obvious the idealism of freemasonry ironically served 
to reinforce them ... they obfuscated the real divisions of wealth, education and 
social practice.?? 


Il. Stolen Lightning: Esoteric Hermeneutical Strategies and Occult 
Exegesis 


The second strategy employed by the esoteric sect is a hermeneu- 
tical one, a tactic of self-legitimation by way of scriptural hermeneu- 
tics: their goal 1s to re-interpret the traditional texts and meta-narra- 
tives, in order to prove that they contain a secret kernel which has 
been hidden throughout history, but which has been passed on to a 
select group of esoteric initiates. This 1s a strategy of legitimation by 
appeal to ancient authority, what Daniel O’Keefe has called a strat- 
egy for "stealing the lightning" of sacred texts:*° it is an ingenious 
double-edged strategy which, on the one hand, appropriates the au- 
thority of the revealed scriptures, while, on the other hand, asserting 
a deeper esoteric teaching, which transcends the outward ‘letter’ or 
‘husk’ of those same scriptures. Hence, it is also a formidable source 
of symbolic power. As Lamont Lindstrom has argued, the possession 
of “secret knowledge” represents an important kind of “symbolic cap- 
ital," in Bourdieu's terms; to hold the secret of authoritative texts and 
traditions is to hold the key to a network of power relations, defining 
the status of those who possess secret knowledge and those to whom 
secrets many be revealed.*’ 

Bhaskararaya, as we have seen, was very learned in the Vedic 
traditions, and highly respected as an authority on the orthodox in- 
terpretation of the Vedas. But at the same time, unbeknown to most 
of his contemporaries, he also believed that the true essence of the 
Vedas 1s not the orthodox teaching, but is rather the secret doctrine 
of the Tantras. He even suggests that some Tantric wisdom is already 
hidden within the Vedas—though concealed at a purely esoteric level: 
“This has not been expressly stated in Vedic passages, as it is nat- 
urally understood. Still it has been shown in Tantric lore." Such 
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implicit meanings are in need of a special interpretation, which can 
only be done through initiatic gnosis; for “one needs the interpretive 
insight of the initiated ... adept to reveal the Veda's deeply secret 
intended meaning... Tantric wisdom ... 1s encoded within esoteric 
Vedic sources."?? 

Not only did he re-interpret the Vedic texts, however, but Bhaskara- 
raya also defended certain Tantric texts—above all, an esoteric work 
known as the Tripura Upanisad—as being revealed scripture (sruti), 
having the same origin and the same inherent authority as the Veda 
itself. The Tripura Upanisad was claimed to be part of both the Rg 
and Atharva Vedas, while at the same time having the sacred efficacy 
of both a Tantric and a Vedic text. However, only one who has been 
initiated and instructed in the esoteric knowledge of the Tantras can 
discern the pure kernel of the scriptures from the mundane, worldly 
chaff; and only he can rank them according to a graded hierarchy of 
truth, extending from the ultimate level of Tantric empowerment to 
the relative levels of orthodoxy and ritual purity. 


The Vaidika Tantric legitimizes Tantric practice by establishing continuity with 
the Veda... Tantrics create several interpretive strategies to relate Tantric and 
Vedic traditions... Their overall strategy is to rank ... the contents of Vedic 
texts... They then distinguish the esoteric elements that deal with liberation 


and worldly empowerment, ... from those rituals that are meant for the less 


qualified. 0 


Now, the key to all these esoteric hermeneutical strategies 1s a new 
interpretation of the “metanarrative” of sacred history itself. For it is 
because of these degenerate, degraded times in which we live that it 
has now become necessary to reveal the most rapid and expedient— 
but therefore also the most dangerous— path to salvation, which is 
contained in the Tantras. Previously the Tantric teachings had been 
hidden implicitly within the Vedas, but now, because human beings 
have sunken to such a bestial level, it is necessary to proclaim them 
explicitly. Here, the Tantrics are exploiting a very ancient Indian 
theory of history: the descending cycles of the Yugas, which finally 
sink to the worst, most chaotic age of the Kali Yuga. However, the 
Tantrics have also very skillfully reinterpreted this traditional meta- 
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narrative and turned it to their own advantage, to justify their own 
unorthodox practices: "non-Tantric Hindu interpretations of the Veda 
... fail to meet the needs of the degenerate Kali age... As a remedy 
Tantrics teach the necessity of ... esoteric (rahasya) forms of knowl- 
edge.” And precisely because they are so rapid, so dangerous and 
potentially destructive, these teachings must be revealed only in the 
carefully controlled ritual environs of the Tantric hierarchy.*! 
Perhaps the very heart of this esoteric re-interpretation of the sa- 
cred Scriptures is a re-telling of the creation narrative itself. The es- 
oteric initiate knows the secret meaning of the creation of the world, 
which is contained in only a veiled and obscure form in the Vedas. 
In the Srividyà school, which is closely related, philosophically, to 
the highly sophisticated metaphysics of Kashmir Saivism, the Ulti- 
mate Deity from which all things have been created is the female 
Goddess—Sakti, Devi, Sri or Tripura, the Goddess of the three Cities 
or Worlds, who pervade the gross, subtle and supreme planes of ex- 
istence. Out of the primordial unity of the Great Goddess, which 
is Pure Undifferentiated Consciousness (Samvit), two basic princi- 
ples devolve: the female and the male, the active and the passive, 
called Sakti and Siva, who embody the two basic aspects of Con- 
sciousness: Pure Light or Awareness (Prakä$a) and its reflection or 
self-awareness (Vimarsa).* The erotic union and dialectical interplay 
of these two principles gives birth to the illusion of the created world 
(Maya, Prakrti), with its myriad dream-like forms. It is within this 
world of illusion and multüplicity that we finite human beings are 
also enmeshed; however, because all things have been generated out 
of the supreme energy of Sakti, which derives from the Great God- 
dess herself, we still contain within ourselves a hidden spark of this 
Absolute power and freedom of Pure Consciousness (Samvit): 


Siva and Sakti ... stand in relation of Prakasa and Vimafsa. .. Vimafsa [is] the 
spontaneous vibration of prakasa, which gives rise to the world of distinctions... 
Prakriti or Maya is ... the substance of Sakti under whose direction it evolves 
into the material elements... The individual, under the influence of Maya, looks 
upon himself as a free agent, and it is only the knowledge of Sakti that leads 
him to liberation.” 
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Now, the strategic function of this kind of esoteric exegesis is 
twofold: first, by reserving its contents solely for the initiated few, it 
serves to construct a body of rare, exclusive and therefore extremely 
valuable, knowledge, a very precious “commodity” of information— 
the possession of which bestows enormous prestige and “symbolic 
capital” upon the initiate. Second, it then legitimates this knowledge 
by presenting it as the deeper, hidden and true core of the exoteric 
Scripture, at once connected to, yet more profound than, the outer 
revelation. 

Like the Tantras, the Masonic texts unanimously assert that they 
represent a secret and profound teaching, passed down from initiate 
to initiate from the most ancient times; and much like the Tantrics, 
many Masons also claim to know the innermost secret of the Holy 
Scriptures themselves. In their highly imaginative attempts to “es- 
tablish a pedigree,’ the Masonic historians trace the tradition back 
to certain legendary or Scriptural events, such as the building of the 
Temple of Jerusalem, the Pyramids in Egypt, the Knights Templars 
or the schools of Pythagoras and Hermes. Some take this still fur- 
ther and proclaim that Masonry represents the universal, common 
essence of all religions—Christianity, Buddhism, Islam, alike. In the 
“Mystico-Masonic legend of the occult tradition,’ elaborated in the 
Rectified Scottish Rite, this secret history is traced back to the Tem- 
ple of Solomon, recounting its original construction by the architect 
Hiram in 960, its destruction in 587 by Babylonians, its reconstruc- 
tion by Zorobabel, and finally, the transmission of its esoteric secrets 
through the later traditions of the Templars.“ 

Within the present-day Masonic tradition, God has now seen fit to 
reveal this universal religion, which has been hidden since the begin- 
ning of the world, but which now must be made known due to the 
extreme circumstances of the present age. According to Saint-Martin, 
“The Catholic Church has completed its mission; its time is over," 
and the time has come for “the revelation of an ideal Christianity." 
Because the exoteric Church has grown corrupt and full of sin, it 
is necessary to restore the true teaching of Christ through esoteric 
initiation: “The Church now only possesses a degenerate religion. It 
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has placed an idol on the throne of God ... the theosopher must not 
reveal the great secret... He must halt the fool at the threshold of the 
temple and retire with his initiates behind the veil of the sanctuary." ^ 
True knowledge is both easily profaned and potentially destructive; 
thus, it must be the secret possession of a select few. It must be made 
deliberately hard to find, a scarce and precious commodity, which can 
be attained only through the proper hierarchies and initiatory grades: 


Paradoxically, secrecy and obscurity become an essential part of the struggle to 
unlock secrets. Simple literal language is too ... vulgar to convey great truths. . . 
Alchemical, Rosicrucian and astrological literature ... is incomprehensible not 
through the inability of the authors to express their meaning ... but through their 
desire ... to make them hard to find, only discernible to the adept prepared to 
struggle to comprehend them. 


Within the Rectified Scottish Rite, the most profound secret, and 
heart of this occult hermeneutics lies a new interpretation of the cos- 
mogony and the structure of the universe. Martinez de Pasqually 
(whose teachings were later passed on and elaborated by Willermoz 
and his disciples), claimed to have learned through direct personal 
experience the true secret of the Book of Genesis and the innermost 
meaning of the Creation narrative itself. His most important treatise, 
the Traité de la Réintégration, "seeks to be, in the manner of the 
Zohar, an esoteric commentary and a pseudo-historical complement 
to the Pentateuch,” which retells the story of the creation of the world 
and the fall of man from a theosophical point of view." Indeed, not 
only did Pasqually assert that he knew the true meaning of the Bible, 
but he also claimed to hold the secret of the true nature of God and 
the creation. Borrowing heavily from Kabbalistic tradition, mixed 
with Gnostic and Hermetic elements, Pasqually tells us that God 1s 
not simply a Trinity of Person who created the universe out of noth- 
ing. Rather, the universe has emanated out of the Godhead in a de- 
scending scale or progression, a grand hierarchy which is constructed 
on the model of the Temple of Solomon. Like the ten Kabbalistic 
Sephiroth and the tenfold Pythagorean Tetraktys, this great cosmic 
Temple is composed of ten “Spirits” or cosmic energies, arranged in 
a four-tiered, hierarchical pyramid (1 + 2 + 3 + 4 = 10). These four 
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tiers, in turn, correspond to the four levels of Solomon’s Temple: the 
Divine Immensity above the Temple, the Supercelestial Immensity 
(the Sanctuary), the Celestial Immensity (the Interior Temple) and 
the Terrestrial Universe (the Porch). Contrary to the “limited” and 
"simplistic" Catholic view of the Deity, the Masonic view suggests 
a dynamic and dialectical Godhead, which does not transcend the 
cosmos in some other world, but rather pervades the entire hierar- 
chical body of the cosmos, manifesting itself in the structure of the 
great cosmic Temple. The Divinity emanates the universe out of it- 
self in a dialectical expansion, and ultimately re-absorbs all things 
back into itself through the work of reintegration. In the well-known 
Masonic symbols, these two movements of descent and return are 
represented by the downward pointing triangular Compass and the 
upwardly pointing Square—and together, the two form the central 
symbol of the Solomon's Seal, or the Star of David (see fig. 3). 
Having revealed the true Nature of the Godhead, Pasqually and 
Willermoz then proceed to explain the real meaning of the creation 
and fall of mankind. Borrowing heavily from Gnostic and Kabbalistic 
cosmogonies, Pasqually tells us that the world of Terrestrial Nature 
was originally created as a pure and translucid "spiritual matter;" the 
hard and corruptible world of matter that we now call earth was cre- 
ated only after the Fall of Lucifer and his fellow rebel-angels. When 
they attempted to defy God and assert themselves in His place, the 
angels were cast out of heaven and imprisoned within the heavy, gross 
real of physical matter. Adam, then, was created as the perfect image 
and agent of God, whose task was to guard over the world of matter 
and the evil spirits, to prevent them from escaping. In his primordial 
state, in fact, Adam was still a divine androgyne, a hermaphrodite 
who contained male and female within himself. Created at the center 
of the universe, as the quintessence of all things, he had no ordinary 
body of flesh and blood, but rather a divine, astral or spiritual body, 
a body of glory and light. "The form in which Adam was placed 
was purely spiritual and glorious, so that it could dominate all cre- 
ation, and exercise the power which he had been given by the Creator 
over all beings.” However, because of his own pride and lust, Adam 
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was tempted by the evil spirits and so fell away from God into the 
dark realm of matter. "In place of a glorious form he only received 
a shadowy form of matter. This was Eve or woman"? Yet despite 
this fall into corruption, every human being still contains within the 
depths of his soul the remembrance of his primordial androgyny and 
spiritual body, and every man still has the possibility of recovering 
this pristine state of unity. 

Now, despite the complexity of these elaborate metaphysical sys- 
tems and esoteric interpretations, I would suggest that the strategy 
behind both the Tantric and Masonic approaches is similar: first, 
it provides an “orthodox” Scriptural legitimation for an esoteric and 
rather unorthodox secret society; and second, by surrounding a certain 
body of knowledge with prohibitions, mystery and veils of symbol- 
ism, it serves to create a body of rare and valuable information: it 
transforms ordinary knowledge into a precious commodity, the pos- 
session of which confers a new kind of status, power and prestige— 
and new symbolic capital—upon the one who has been initiated into 
these mysteries. Finally, it also provides the foundation for the ritu- 
als and initiations which will be the central operations of the secret 
society. As we will now see, the Tantric and Masonic initiations are 
intended precisely to un-do or reverse the cosmogonic unfolding, to 
return man to his God-like state of unity. 


III. The New Man: the Deconstruction of the Individual Body and 
the Birth of the New Esoteric Identity, Inscribed within the 
Hierarchical Body of the Society 


The esoteric initiate claims to hold the secret key, not only to the 
true sacred tradition and the true meaning of the Scriptures, but also 
to a new esoteric Identity, a supreme Self which lies hidden behind 
the outward illusion of his social ego. The third strategy I wish to 
examine is one that must be enacted ritually, through secret initiation. 
As he ascends the grades of knowledge, the adept's own exoteric self 
is destroyed and put to death; symbolically, his ordinary physical 
body is dissolved, while at the same time, the ordinary boundaries of 
the “social body" are also transgressed. In its place, the initiate then 
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receives a new esoteric ‘I’ and a new “spiritual body,” which is now 
inscribed by the hierarchy of initiations and grades, and at the same 
time inscribed within the hierarchical structure of the secret society.^? 

For the Tantric practitioner, the prerequisite for all higher forms 
of ritual is the initiation (diksa) at the hands of an experienced guru. 
Through initiation, the adept passes from his mundane worldly, exo- 
teric identity into a new, esoteric identity, shifting from the world of 
established social structures, into a new role within the secret society 
(the kula, “family” and parampara, “lineage”). This can only occur, 
however, through the most radical experience of death and dissolution 
(laya) of his old, outward identity, which is the core of initiation?! 
This 1s achieved through ritual meditation, by visualizing the power 
(Sakti) of the great Goddess as a raging fire, which blazes up within 
the initiate and consumes his entire body. As the fire of the Goddess 
rises upward through the adept, it progressively devours and dissolves 
each of the 36 elements (tattvas) which comprise all existing things. 
Initiation, as Sanderson points out, represents the destruction of the 
exoteric, social identity of the initiate, which will prepare him to be 
reborn with a new esoteric, supremely powerful identity within the 
hierarchy of the Tantric lineage.?? 

Now, if the Tantric initiation dissolves the ordinary body and 
identity of the adept, the more advanced Tantric practices aim to 
dissolve—albeit temporarily and within the confines of ritual—all 
ordinary social boundaries. As Louis Dumont has shown, the ortho- 
dox Hindu religious and social order, is based largely on a complex 
classification and hierarchical structuring of the world and society: 
all things may be categorized according to a hierarchy of relative 
purity and impurity, with Brahmins at the top and Untouchables at 
the bottom.” The aim of Tantric ritual, however, is nothing other 
than to manipulate precisely those substances which are considered 
most impure and polluting in the eyes of orthodox Hindu society. As 
Sanderson comments, even the high class Brahmin Tantrics like Abh- 
inavagupta and Bhaskararaya engaged in an "occult manipulation of 
impurity" in order to release the dangerous, wild and chaotic power 
of what is forbidden and unclean. The secret initiation unleashes 
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the awesome power of ritual impurity, sexuality and violence; it in- 
fuses the initiate with a supreme esoteric power, and reveals to him a 
supreme, divinized Selfhood, transcending all the laws of the outward 
social order.*4 

Yet ultimately, the aim behind the transgression of orthodox laws of 
purity is by no means a matter of antinomianism. Rather, this repre- 
sents an explicit and calculated manipulation of the boundaries of the 
social order, of purity and impurity, in order to attain a radical form 
of power which transcends the dualities of the mundane world. In the 
course of Tantric ritual, the initiate will manipulate substances which 
are normally considered polluting in the orthodox Hindu tradition— 
namely, the well-known five Ms of Tantric practice: meat, fish, wine, 
parched grain and sexual intercourse. However, as André Padoux 
points out, if it is true that the Tantric manipulates impure substances 
as a source of ritual power, these substances only have such power 
because they are normally regulated by strict laws of purity. The 
Tantric does not simply abolish the duality of purity and impurity, 
but on the contrary exploits this duality by first intensifying and then 
transgressing it. Thus it becomes a "new mechanism for assuring the 
privilege of Tantrics over non-Tantrics,” of proving that he transcends 
the ordinary pasus, who are still bound by the conventional world of 
dualities and exoteric laws: “The dichotomies of impure/pure are ... 
mechanisms for episodic forms of power. The Tantric's deliberate re- 
versal of brahmanic values through ... meat, liquor and sex presents 
an opportunity to exploit the distinction between pure and impure."?? 

Indeed, far from obliterating all social structures in antinomian ec- 
stasy, the Srividya Tantric creates a new esoteric social structure (the 
kula or family and paramparä or lineage of the Tantric sect) with an 
even more elaborate hierarchical order. This hierarchy is based on 
the graded structure of the universe, and 1s embodied in the famous 
Tantric diagram, the Sri Cakra (see fig. 1). As Bhäskararäya explains 
in his commentary on the Tripura Upanisad, the Sri Cakra is com- 
posed of a series of nine interpenetrating triangles, surrounded by an 
outer circle, which represent the nine stages of the unfolding of the 
cosmos. At the center of the diagram is the bindu or seed point, which 
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is the symbol of the Absolute unity of the Goddess Sakti or Tripura 
and her consort Siva. United in this central point, Siva and Sakti sym- 
bolize the original nonduality of masculine and feminine, the eternal 
source and the power of creation, the illumination (prakása) of pure 
consciousness and its reflection (vimarsa) as self-awareness. And the 
nine interpenetrating triangles which emanate from this central point 
represent the progressive stages of creation as it radiates from this 
supreme unity into the multiplicity of the universe. In the process of 
Tantric meditation and the practice of Kundalini yoga, the initiate will 
then discover this same ninefold hierarchy within his own body, in the 
nine energy centers or cakras which run along the spine from the gen- 
itals to the top of the head (the miladhara [groin], the svádhisthana 
[genitals], the manipura [navel], the anähata [stomach], the visuddhi 
[neck], the /ambikä [mouth], the ajña [eye brows], the sahasrära [the 
crown] and the kulasahara [above the head]) (see fig. 2).*% 

However, more than just a cosmogram and psychogram, the Sri 
Cakra is also a kind of cult-o-gram or sociogram—an emblem of the 
divine power of the Guru and the hierarchy of the Tantric sect. As 
Bhaskararaya states in his commentary on the Bhavana Upanisad, the 
nine levels of the Sri Cakra also correspond to the nine apertures of the 
body of the Guru and to the nine forms through which he manifests his 
teaching to his disciples: “The master is the primordial power. The 
ninefold character of his body is revealed by the nine apertures of his 
body"?! Still further, the nine levels are then identified with the nine 
primary gurus of the Tantric lineage. The Gurus exist at three spiritual 
levels-the divine, human and intermediary forms-and at each level 
there are three different Gurus—the immediate master, his master and 
his master's master. When the adept is initiated into this system, and 
when he passes through this hierarchy in ritual or meditation, he is 
simultaneously inscribing the hierarchy of the Tantric lineage upon 
his own body and consciousness. And in turn, he himself is inscribed 
within the hierarchical body of the lineage. 

By ascending the hierarchy of initiations, and by ascending the 
series of cakras within his body, the Tantrika hopes to realize his 
own true Self—his own pure awareness which is identical with the 
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Figures 1 and 2. The Sri Cakra diagram and the cakras of the human body (from 
Brooks, The Secret of the Three Cities). 
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supreme consciousness of the Goddess Sakti. In the Sri Cakra dia- 
gram, this is represented by the meditative journey from the periphery 
to the center of the diagram, which moves through the nine-fold hi- 
erarchy of triangles to the ultimate divine point at center: "The path 
leads to the unity of undifferentiated divine being ... the One without 
a second ... the totality of pure Being. ^5 

At the highest stages of Tantric practice, the adept discovers that 
this divine process of the creation and re-absorption of the universe 
is in fact going on within his own body and his own consciousness— 
he discovers, in other words, the fact of his own identity with the 
Goddess, his own Godhood. “Sri Cakra is in the form of nine Cakras 
... it is the body. One’s own body is not different from the Sri Cakra 
which has as its form the collection of cakras.”™ Hence, the great 
reintegration of the male and female halves of the universe can be 
accomplished in no better way than through actual sexual yoga or 
maithuna, which obliterates the illusory duality of the material world 
by an actual union of opposites—male and female, high and low caste, 
pure and impure—in secret ritual. The most important means for this 
radical return to unity is the yogic technique known as Laya yoga (the 
process of “dissolution”) or Kundalini yoga, the arousal of the inner 
spiritual energy of the body through sexual intercourse. By engaging 
in ritual intercourse, the adept hopes to arouse and “ignite” the divine 
energy (the goddess Kundalini, representing the microcosmic form of 
the Goddess) which lies coiled within his own body, slumbering like 
a serpent at the base of the spine. Once awakened by means of 
physical intercourse, this inner serpent-fire is then caused to ascend 
through the body in a kind of “internalized sexual intercourse.” The 
female energy of Kundalini rises through the hierarchy of cakras 
within the body, until it comes to ecstatic union with the divine male 
principle, the God Siva, at the top of the head. As the divine energy 
of Sakti ascends through the body, passing through the hierarchical 
levels of the microcosm, it simultaneously brings about the reversal 
and reabsorption of the entire cosmos, re-integrating the hierarchical 
levels of the macrocosm itself. It represents nothing less than the 
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reversion of both the world and the body back into divine unity and 
Pure, Undifferentiated Consciousness (Samvit).© 

At this stage, the sadhaka realizes his own deepest identity with 
the Goddess herself, and thus with all of her creative and destruc- 
tive powers: “the goal of the practice is not only to identify one's 
innermost soul with the divine Goddess, it is to participate in all her 
powers ... including the creation and dissolution of the universe."9! 


In the center of the cakras made up of human limbs and sensory organs stands 
the Goddess; her shape is Self-Knowledge (samvid) for the sake of universal 
perfection let him worship her with all the flowers of his consciousness of Self. 
The Goddess Tripurà is his own knowledge of himself; her crimson colored 
body signifies his Comprehension.9? 


Such a man has now realized within himself a supremely powerful 
and liberated Self, which radically transcends the laws of the exoteric 
social order. He who has "attained Brahman's form," Bhaskararaya 
states, may leave behind rules and “do as he likes.’® 

This does not, however, mean a subversion or revolt against the 
social order; on the contrary, it gives the initiate a dual or Janus- 
faced identity, a heterodox "occult Self," which is encoded within 
and behind the illusion of the outer social self. Outwardly, the initiate 
follows the traditional laws and restrictions of orthodox religion and 
social structure; but inwardly he possesses a “superhuman power,” 
the ability “to do things that others cannot or come into contact with 
things that are routinely dangerous or polluting.”® In the words of a 
contemporary Srividya adept, 

we should remain like Vaisnavas for worldly purposes, like Saivas in outward 


appearance and like Saktas inwardly... We should keep our Sakta sadhana to 
ourselves... Everyone knows that Saktas have great power.® 


In short, the Tantric seeks to maintain an ingenious kind of ‘double- 
norm, a dual-edged strategy for living in both Tantric and Vedic 
worlds. On the exoteric level a moral paragon, and on the esoteric 
level an antinomian, the Tantrika does not seek to subvert or under- 
mine the orthodox social order, but in fact subtly re-negotiates it to 
suit his own interests. As Brooks concludes, the Srividya tradition 
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thereby helped to reinforce Brahminical power and authority when it 
was being threatened by other movements such as bhakti or Vedanta. 
By no means “an egalitarian agenda open to all,” Srividya “assumes 
the conservative agenda of Brahmanism:” “Those possessed tradi- 
tionally of such privileges, namely Brahmins, become deeply inter- 
ested in Tantrism as an alternative to other ideologies that demand a 
diminution of specialized knowledge 66 

That the Masonic initiations and secret practices are quite pro- 
foundly different from those of the Indian Tantrics should go without 
saying. However, that the underlying logic of the Masonic rites might 
be remarkably similar to that of the Srividyà adepts is less obvious 
and worth exploring in more detail. The precise order and names of 
the degrees in the diverse Masonic traditions vary tremendously. Vir- 
tually all lodges accept three basic lower grades (the “blue” grades): 
Apprentice, Companion, and Master. However, the more esoteric or- 
ders such as the Elus-Coens and the Scottish Rites added a series of 
additional, progressively more secret degrees beyond these first three 
(a total of 33 in the Rite Ecossais Ancien et Accepté). 

According to Pasqually’s Elus Coens, there are 10 degrees, corre- 
sponding to the Pythagorean tetraktys of the decad, and to the tenfold 
hierarchy of the universe. In the Rectified Scottish Rite, Willermoz 
tried to harmonize the Masonic initiations with Pasqually's system: 
the result was a system of three Blue grades, two Grades of the 
“Interior” —Mäâitre Écossais reputé rectifié, and Chevalier Bienfaisant 
de la Cité Sainte— and finally, the two most esoteric, grades called la 
Profession and Grand Profession, i which the initiate was instructed 
in the most secret mysteries of creation (based on Pasqually’s cos- 
mogonic system).° 

However, virtually all Masonic initiations involve an initial process 
of ritual death and rebirth. Among the most common ways of depict- 
ing this death and rebirth is the legend of Hiram—one of the favorite 
themes in Masonic lore. (According to the tradition, Hiram had been 
the mason who helped Solomon build the Temple, and who therefore 
held the secret knowledge of its construction. Because of his knowl- 
edge, however, he was murdered, and his body was then torn apart 
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and searched by thieves, who hoped to find the key to Solomon's 
craft. In many schools of Masonry, this legend is then symbolically 
re-enacted, as the initiate 1s locked in a coffin-shaped chamber rep- 
resenting Hiram's grave.)® In any case, however, initiation into the 
Lodge signifies that he has "died" to the ordinary hierarchy of society 
and been reborn into a new esoteric hierarchy: “When one entered 
the Temple, one relinquished one's identity, becoming subsumed by 
the Order"? And as he then rises through the levels of initiation, he 
will not only progress through hierarchical order of lodge, but also 
through the hierarchical structure of the human being and the cosmos, 
reversing the downward movement of creation, and returning to the 
One. 

The deeper strategy behind these elaborate esoteric initiations is 
much the same as we have seen in the Tantric tradition: namely, to 
inscribe the initiate into the hierarchical order of the esoteric group, 
while at the same time inscribing this same hierarchy upon his own 
body and consciousness. The hierarchy of the universe is homolo- 
gized with the hierarchy of wardens and masters in the lodge, and 
these are in turn homologized with the body, consciousness and the 
psycho-physical hierarchy of the initiate himself. According to the 
ritual of the Rectified Rite, the three primary levels of the Temple 
of Solomon are correlated with the body, soul, and spirit of the ini- 
tiate; and these three parts of the human being are then identified 
respectively with the first three Grades. During the initiation cere- 
mony, the Master strikes the body of the initiate three times with a 
sword—one blow to the stomach, one to the heart, and one to the 
head—symbolizing his entry into and ascent of the hierarchical body 
of the Lodge.” In short, through an elaborate network of secret corre- 
spondences, symbolic codes and esoteric interpretations, all levels of 
reality are brought together and interwoven: the Temple is the divine 
paradigm of the cosmos, the body and Masonic brotherhood alike. 
As we saw above, the esoteric re-interpretation of the cosmogony 
views the entire universe as a grand temple, which has been created 
in a descending hierarchy by the Grand Architect, God Himself. It is 
constructed from the top down, as it were, from the Divine Immen- 
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sity, to the Supercelestial Immensity (identified with the Sanctuary of 
the Temple), to the Celestial Immensity or Astral Plane (the Interior 
Temple) down to the Terrestrial world (the Porch of the Temple). 
These three levels of the cosmos/Temple are then homologized with 
the three primary parts of the human microcosm—the Intelligence, 
the Soul, and the Body—and finally with the three main parts of 
the human body itself—the Head, the Breast, and the Breath. “The 
three blows signify the inconceivable union within you, of the spirit, 
the soul and the body, which is the great mystery of Man and of 
the Mason.””! These homologies may be schematically arranged as 
follows (see fig. 4): 


Divine Immensity 


Supercelestial Immensity Sanctuary Intelligence Head 
Celestial Immensity Interior Temple Passive Soul Breast/Heart 
Terrestrial Universe Porch Body Breath 


The progressive ritual grades of the Masonic initiations are in- 
tended to “re-build” this cosmic Temple of Solomon, which has 
been dis-integrated and dis-jointed by the Fall. As the adept ascends 
through the degrees, he is gradually restored to the original role of 
the first Man, Adam, whose purpose was to unite and govern the cos- 
mic Temple. This is achieved precisely through the human body and 
Intellect themselves, which are homologues of the cosmos and of the 
Divine Nature. For “the construction of this Temple truly represents 
the emanation of the First Man,” and this same primordial Man is the 
essential archetype and true nature of every man. “The intelligence 
of man resides in his head, as in the sanctuary of his individual Tem- 
ple,” Pasqually proclaims; “man must be purified to enter into his true 
sanctuary, in which he renders homage to the divinity. Head, heart, 
breath, sanctuary, interior temple, porch; supercelestial, celestial, ter- 
restrial; everything ‘corresponds.’ "7? Initiation marks the passage of 
the novice from the outer porch to the inner sanctuary. Its goal is 
nothing less than to bring about the re-union of the higher world with 
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Figures 3 and 4. The Square and Compass, which form the Seal of Solomon, and 
the hierarchal Temple of Cosmos, homologized with the parts of the human being 
(from Hutin, Les Franc-Macons and Faivre, Accès de l'esoterisme occidental). 
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the lower world, the earth with the Supercelestial Immensity, matter 
with Spirit. 

This re-integration of above and below is symbolized in a variety 
of ways in the Masonic tradition: for Pasqually, and for Willermoz in 
his earlier writings, this is conceived as a work of Divine or spiritual 
“alchemy” (though Willermoz would eventually reject the alchemical 
motif in his later works). Through the process of Masonic initiation, 
the individual is progressively "dissolved" and “transmuted” into a 
new spiritual being; symbolically, his own physical body (his gross, 
leaden state) is alchemically broken down into its prima materia, only 
to be purified and reintegrated as a new spiritual corpus. The Masonic 
quest is the search for the fabled “Philosopher’s Stone,” the key to 
hidden wisdom, which represents this mysterious transformation of a 
rough imperfect stone into a priceless treasure.” 

More commonly this divine union is symbolized by the traditional 
Masonic images such as the pillars Joachim and Boas and the Seal of 
Solomon. The two pillars which stand outside the Temple, called by 
the Biblical names of Joachim and Boas, symbolize the two divine 
principles of sun and moon, male and female. Secondly, this is 
symbolized by the union of the Compass and the Square, whose two 
interlocking triangles form the Seal of Solomon and represent the 
perfect union of heaven and earth, spirit and flesh, rejoining of the 
world of creation with its Eternal Creator. By uniting these opposites, 
by wedding the Sun and the Moon, above and below, male and female, 
the true Mason “transports heaven to earth.’’4 

Ultimately, by rebuilding the Great Cosmic Temple of Jerusalem, 
by reintegrating the cosmic hierarchy, the initiate can ascend to the 
highest stage of gnosis and union with the Deity—the stage in which 
he recovers the primordial condition of Adam, representing the per- 
fection and culmination of God’s creation. In this exalted state, he 
regains the original freedom, divinity and androgynic perfection orig- 
inally enjoyed by Adam in Paradise; and because Adam is himself 
the image of the entire created universe, to reintegrate and restore 
the primordial condition of Man is also to reintegrate and restore the 
entire cosmos to its original, pre-fallen state of perfection. 
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The Rectified Scottish Rite reactualizes the Temple... The Mason reconstructs 
the primordial Temple, after the Fall, to allow God to enter again, and to allow 
human beings themselves to return as prodigal sons, leading all of nature in this 
assumption.” 


Yet ultimately, the final goal of the Masonic initiations is to return 
to the world, to reenter the realm of social action, and to infuse it 
with the esoteric power achieved through initiation. The Mason does 
not intend to revolutionize society directly, but rather to transform 
it from within—that is, to create a new society within the space of 
the lodge, and then to send members back into the external world, to 
spread the effects of this New Order in the rest of society: “Build- 
ing the Temple,” writes Stevenson, “was a synonym for building the 
New Jerusalem, the true godly community ... the secret ritual of 
the lodge was parallel to the public role of the church on earth.”’® 
In fact, throughout the French aristocracy, merchant community and 
military, the Masonic Lodges served as a powerful infra-structure or 
“old-boys” network of promotions and advancements, which allowed 
the Mason to ascend both the spiritual and the socio-economic hi- 
erarchy. “Membership carried tangible benefits,’ As Mark Carnes 
observes, “Businessmen made contacts, cultivated credit sources, and 
gained access to a nationwide network of lodges.” Willermoz him- 
self, as we have seen, found in the elaborate, esoteric initiations of 
Masonry a means of greatly improving his own symbolic capital and 
social status. Though born a petit bourgeois silk maker, he became an 
extremely wealthy merchant and a highly respected member of Ly- 
onnais society, one of the leading officials in the city, and patronized 
by Charles of Hesse, Ferdinand of Brunswick and other European 
nobles. 


Conclusions and Comparative Comments 


In sum, both the Srividyà Tantrics and the French Freemasons rep- 
resent largely upper class, highly affluent élites, who were faced with 
a changing social system and who sought to reinforce their own tra- 
ditional power and privileges. To do so, both groups employed a 
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common set of strategies: First, a promise of liberation and equality 
within the secret domain of ritual, accompanied by a recoding and 
re-affirmation of hierarchical power; second, a hermeneutical strategy 
which serves to create a secret, "rare" and highly valuable body of 
esoteric knowledge; and third, the creation of an initiatic hierarchy, 
which is inscribed upon the individual body, and which the initiate 
ascends as he rises in status and prestige. In both cases, these double 
edged strategies allowed the individual to preserve and in fact rein- 
force his place within the outward social order, while at the same 
time cultivating a secret esoteric identity, which is utterly freed from 
laws of the conventional world. 

Of course, we must also acknowledge the many fundamental dif- 
ferences between these two traditions. First of all, the Tantric path 1s 
based on a very explicit manipulation of the traditional Hindu cate- 
gories of purity and impurity, by use of sexual practices and forbidden 
substances. Although there were many accusations of such transgres- 
sive activities among the lodges this has little parallel in the Masonic 
tradition. À more important difference, however, 1s the sociopolitical 
impact of these two traditions. Vaidika Tantriks like Bhaskararaya 
were deeply committed to preserving the traditional social structures 
and maintaining power amidst a changing social order. They were 
only interested in transgressing the social order insofar as it suited 
their own private interests. The French Masons were also very much 
concerned with preserving their own power and privileges; however, 
as Jacob has shown, the lodges were inherently Janus-faced. Even 
through they preserved the hierarchies of the old order and the An- 
cien Régime, they also opened up a new civic space, which made 
possible the discussion of new ideals like those of democracy and 
social reform. The lodges were therefore not directly responsible for 
the great political changes of the 18th century, such as the French 
and American Revolutions, but they were part of the changing public 
sphere which made the conception of such changes possible. À 

In this paper I have suggested a new approach to the phenomenon 
of esotericism, by placing it in a cross-cultural perspective and by 
looking specifically at its socio-political implications. By no means 
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solely a counter-cultural, subversive phenomenon, esotericism is very 
often a highly conservative, elitist phenomenon, which functions, not 
to overthrow existing hierarchies, but rather to reinforce, recode, or 
reshape them to suit the interests of a select minority. 

Obviously, this paper only scratches the surface of a vast and rel- 
atively unexplored mine of esoteric traditions which it is my hope 
historians of religions will soon begin to explore. Is it possible to ex- 
tend these conclusions to other esoteric traditions, such as Kabbalah, 
Gnosticism, Sufism, pre-modern secret societies, or the recent prolif- 
eration of new religious movements? Personally, I believe that it is, 
but I will leave this question for other more knowledgeable scholars 
to debate. 
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